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Salinger Provides 
Addenda to an Era 


Chalmers M. Roberts 

PIERRE SALINGER, in 
the first place, is no Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. or Theodore 
Sorensen. He was on the 
periphery of the great 
events of the Kennedy era, 
for the most part, and not 
in the storm centers. He 
doesn't quite come off as a 
historian and it is still diffi- 
cult to take him very seri- 
ously as a high level diplo- 
matic go-between when 
thrust into that role by an 
unconventional President 
and the unpredictable Rus- 
sians. 

Salinger, in fact,’ was a 
roly - poly press secretary 
who had a lot of fun in the 
Kennedy days and practical- 
ly none in the Johnson 
days, by his own account. 

His bounce and some of his 
irreverence show through 
along with his dedication to 
JFK. 

And so this latest of the 
Kennedy books is a volume 
of addenda, of bits and 
pieces which fit into the his- 
torical sweep of Schlesinger ,iof Pigs, however, is not, as 
and the personal picture of Salinger seems to think, 
Sorensen. Naturally enough, §vthat the press printed too 
Salinger is best in describ- . much in advance, but that it 
ing his side of the press || didn’t print enough to force 
problem in the two adminis- I the Government to abort 

that foolish undertaking. Ar- 
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\ dy-Khrushchev years. Salin- 
fger's account will reinforce 
f the unease of the profes- 
sional diplomats, but it 
; doesn’t prove their point 
£ that they alone should be 
| the channel. 

SALINGER is most at 
home in recalling his press 
role. He concludes that com- 
munications have “broken 
down” in the critical press- 
government r e 1 a t i o nship 
over how to work with each 
other “in the time of nation- 
al crisis short of a declared 
war.” The Bay of Pigs, the 
Cuban missile crisis and the 
Vietnam war are detailed 
from Salinger’s side of the 
desk. 

The trouble with the Bay 


1 ; 


trations, of which more la 
ter. 

First, some tidbits. Actor, 
now Republican Senator, 
George Murphy worked for 
JFK at the 1960 convention. 
Newly- arrived Soviet Am- 
bassador Dobrynin told Sa- 
linger^ . Khrushchev’s mes- 
sages “'will go directly 
through me,” no longer 
through Georgi Bolshakov, 
the previous embassy inter- 
mediary. 

Salinger’s long talks with 
Khrushchev in Russia in 
1962, as well as the use the 
Soviets made of him 
through others as a direct 
channel to JFK, are illumi- 
nating chiefly to show how 
undiplomatic diplomacy of- 
ten was during the Kenne- 


thur Sylvester’s “right to 
lie” statement, says Salin- 
ger, was “unfortunate” only 
as to timing, yet he pro- 
duces nb evidence that the 
press upset any essential 
Administration move con- 
ducted in secrqcy. 

Salinger rightly says that 
news management was a 
spurious issue, but he 
makes no bones that his 
chief objective, in working 
for both JFK and LBJ, was 
to make the boss look as 
good as possible. 

Salinger’s thesis is that 
“there must be some dia- 
logue on how a democracy 
operates in the present gray 
areas of world politics” and 
he is unhappy that the 
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press won’t sit still for a set 
of rules to cover such mud- 
dy affairs as the war in 
Vietnam. Yet he acknowl- 
edges that JFK did indeed 
try to . get a New York 
Times correspondent re- 
called from there. 

Salinger ends with a plea 
for a new round-table dis- 
cussiop, but if anything is 
predictable it is that it 
won’t produce results. As 
Salinger himself concedes, 
there is a “fundamental 
chasm” between the inter- 
ests of the press and those 
of the Government, short of 
formal wartime, and the 
struggle between President 
and press is “irreconcilable” 
in an open society. 

Salinger deserves credit 
for much that he did in the 
press field: the Kennedy in- 
terview by Khrushchev’s son- 
in-law and the effort to 
swap TV interviews with 
the Soviet leader, especial- 
ly, and for his role in mak- 
ing the White House staff 
more available than it had 
been in years. 

His enthusiasm for JFK is 
total; that for LBJ comes 
out close to minimal despite 
an effort to be polite. He 
notes that President John- 
son refused to see Theodore 
H. White for the writing of 
“The Making of the Pres- 
ident 1964” because the 
chief executive felt White 
had “done a job on me” in 
1960. 

Maybe it wasn’t Camelot 
to Pierre but, as he says, 
“none of us will have a bet- 
ter job as long as he lives.” 
The book is thus, in sum, an 
admiring story of the Ken- 
nedy years, told with humor 
and anecdote, a worthwhile 
addition to the memorabilia 
of those short but fascinat- 
ing thousand days. 


